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Small rural social systems tend to have great impact 
on the social behavior and performance of rural youth in higher 
education. The issue is the degree to which rural youth from a social 
environment reguirring active and continuous social involvaaent can 
exist in a larger social system which may require more passive and 
observational modes of social interaction. Evidence suggests that 
they can cope successfully. Generally, youth from smaller schools 
(versus larger schools) tend to think their work is more important, 
take broader roles, have greater skills in social communication, have 
a greater sense of group cohesiveness , and find their work more 
meaningful. However, rural youth have limited occupational role 
models; consequently, they have limited views of occupational 
opportunities and tenJ to select from familiar areas. The general 
socio-economic level of a student's family is a minor contributor to 
his chances of remaining in college. The higher the educational level 
of his parents, the more likely he is to persist in college. Within a 
single institution, few (if any) differenr^es exist between students 
from rural versus metropolitan areas in te. ms of academic perforiance 
or persistence. However, rural youth may enter college slightly less 
prepared by their high school background. (CH) 
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The purpose of this paper is to investigate the factors which could and • 
do influence rural students* attitudes towards, attendance at, and 
performance in higher education. As a prelude to determining these factors, 
it is important to identify the. potential sources of influence. 
Specifically, I will be looking at three major influence factors: general 
social environment, family background, and educational background. 
Another potential source of influence which I have not considered is genetic, 
since it does not seem to be reasonable that any rienetic differences exist 
for rural youth (e.g., intelligence). While I will tend to talk of these 
factors as separate influences, it should be recognized that they all 
interact with each other and, in fact, fonn the environmental network within 
which rural youth groir/ up and mature* 

In preparing this paper, I have attempted to identify salient features 
of the aforementioned factors and their potential impact on the performance 
of rural youth in higher education. I should also riake it clear that I will 
be concerned wit^ the modal response of mral students and not how any 
single individual may or may not perform before and during their higher 
education experience. 

In examining the features which impam upon rural students, one 
outstanding feature can be identified; th?'*:.is, the smallness of the social 
systems within which rural youth develop, 3inall social systems tend to have 
some rather dramatic impacts upon the soc behavior and performance of 
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rural youth. (The information be^Lxjw was rakeh from B^ker and Giffnp^ ISfs^; 
Barker, 1968; and Downey, in/G.) Soecifically, students from smaller rt*ral 
schools tend to engage in va-^r:' of programs and tend to irraintain rteir 
program activities in the ice n -adversity. Also, s-udents frcn sma^ ©r 
schools tend to engage in ^ va*-^T^:y of leafiership act^vittes, chaose 
difficult tasks and importc-r:, 1:2:35^^^, and Tend to persevere in tr^eir 
activities. 

Contrary to the popu'arv, stxidenz^ from sma^Te^ sjcnools t°mc De 
less sensitive and evalucr-rve diffe^^^nces thrt trr^ ^int ~ xcr -r 

studerrts. Perhaps an excrr" : rr rr-der tcr ^plair this p ne n oBag r tc rr. In a 
small scfcsrl in which or. ^ . ---i-te:: nunrbir ^ indix^idu^rs are avarTac= to 
;c>e-^'c-:^- in sports ac^ /Tt'*'. ndivicria *ith l^rrted s^"^Tls a-? vsl^d 
tnei^ v- y presence arooe ^ r\cz rec. r^d -t^ ^ superrtars. 
^ar-. y06*rr often find Iv*-- - ves m pcsrtions r-^reate^ res, ' ns^bi *i ty 
c HTinre iij.ncLi^nal utilit /^refore, cf ten - 1 nttrthemsel ves 

enci*^ .greater inseiii*r^ oiiEr to their Deinc tbv^swn into areas amf 
(Hctiviaes :n which they f= - ^^esr than coxoetent- THs grater degree 
^--. ^i^ particfpation leads zserse of satisfactiOT and accornplishnrerr: vyith 
.rrr^ rather than watching. As^ -ural youth tenn ^ be absent less often 

social activities, tend :rr persist in jobs artd losftions, and to a 
cr --iBr degree, are punctual. greater degre^ rf participation and 

iarin. ty in social groups leacs to different att^ttuzte on the part of rural 
routr towards work and social n:]es^ Generally, tbe^ tend to think their ^ 
«ri -^"s more important, tend tcTE-i broader rols, are greater skills in 
3jciz comuuni cation, have a gr&^r sense of grmt rahesiveness , and find 
"iitwef'" >/ork more meaningful. 



To qufckly summar"ze, youth fn ^wTTfir school.- 'j«rsus bicrqer schools) 
tend tc -participate mere often i^t soc^^ activities ^ -:sve positive attitudes 
towards tris particip; - and tend tr be more effetrve. What* then, is 
the imnart^ of this bac^ xiund upor iheir behavior and performance in higher 
educat^ rr^ 

Before discussirr thi3 impact, musi recognize that inst^tutiors of 
higher education in ute ^i-rsd Siite? J&>>r very het?rograous (e.g. , tney vary 
in size, social strur;:ii^:=:^ '•isstxirt'^ newc', pTare, ^ic sc on). Clf^d^^v, the 
experiences of a rura' yotcn its a 'ocal roBawrity coTlCTe will di^f^ 
dramatically from those of an rncTTvi^-jal in a '.arge, ursan, non-rst»oential 
college. For those rural , olttt <«r didoe tr remain at ^rome and r-nsrad a 
local community college, fSf*^ sacral ^xperiatces wi"' ^^able tfer^ 
continue to perforin adequate rr "iieir present social t^rironrnerrz. =^ those 
individuals who decide to go to lar<3£v- tinMn, commuter universitr r!»se 
same social skills nray well 3e-:x^rrjnct'"*OTal aid leactxa variety rf 
inappropriate and dissatisfying saqFerncht^s. For thcssfc individuals who 
decide to attend land-grart anc £3^te utiverstty sysisas, these experieices 
may be somewhat different. Most land-c dnt and state unfversi ties exist tn 
small metropolitan or towr. envi?n>?^en:^ Ihey are lyr^ifia^ily residential in 
character (i.e., the students r=si<fe rr d!^ms and on CTipus), and they 
engage in a variety of academic and -ocisil iPCTerierces for the students. 
Therefore, of the three types of xniv?rs^tr» which I have enumerated, tJie 
land-grant and state university systj^m^ BEore likely to require social 
interactive skills for their student boCte. Also, it should be noted that 
research (Downey, 1980) had indicalad tiast :n:3adents who becorre involved in 
academic and social activities tend tQixcnrsz until graduation in these 
universities. The issue, therefore, becone? the degree to which rural youth. 
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v%te vQre raised in a social environment which required active and 
continuous social involvement, can exist in a larger social system which 
may require more pass'ive and observational modes of social interaction. 

The v;eight of the evidence would strongly suggest that rural youth 
can make this accommodating effort. They, in fact, can change from active 
participatory social interaction to a more inactive, observational mode. 
This change in role behavior is required by the larger numbers of potential 
participants in social activities at institutions of higher learning and 
therefore is required of most students in this context. 

A social factor v^^nich I have not discussed to this point is the 
occupational role models that rural youth encounter (ACT, 1974). In rural 
and small-town environments, the numbers of individuals in varied 
occupational roles tend to be limited. There is an underrepresentation of 
individuals in high technology areas (e.g., communications), individuals 
in artistic endeavors (a concert pianist), and individuals in a variety of 
social service areas (e.g., a psychclosist). With these statements, I do 
not intend to suggest that there are not appropriate role models for rural 
youth in terms of occupational '"oc^; only that there is a degree of 
limitation engendered by the smai"'^*" social/occupational environment. 
Certainly the pervasiveness of ma:>- communications would, to some degree, 
modify these limitations and expand the views that students have of 
potential occupations. 

What, then, may be the effects of this limitation? To some degree, one 
would expect and find that rural youth, upon entering higher education, have 
more limited views of the occupational opportunities that exist and wuld 
select from the areas with which they are most familiar. As they proceed 
through college, rural youth v/ould therefore be expected to engage in more 



frequent changes in their majors and to have a greater sense of insecurity 
in their choices as their occupational views are expanded from their 
interactions with faculty and students. Since mre than three-quarters of 
an entering student body changBS their educatione:] and occupational goals 
before graduation, changing is a natural event for the majority of college 
students. 

To the degree that students perceive the incompatibility of their 
particular occupation and return to their rural environment, they will 
evaluate these occupations in a different light. 

The second major category that I am going to discuss that may impact 
upon rural youth and their success in higher education is their family 
background. A quick review of biodemographic information (U.S. Census, 
1972) on rural versus urban families indicates a variety of dimensions upon 
which they may differ. These dimensions include the mother's and father's 
occupation, education, and finances. A similar subset of family background 
factors r.aS been found to be important in predicting persistence of students 
in college (Astin, 1976). Specifically, the general socio-economic level of 
a student's family is a contributor, albeit minor, to the student's chances 
of renaining in an institution of higher learning. The educational 
background of the student's mother and father are contributors to this 
persistence; specifically, the degree to which the mother or father has a 
college degree contributes positively to the student's persistence in college. 

Research has determined that students who have lived on a farm, linred in 
a small town, or lived in a moderate sized city are more frequent drop-outs 
than individuals from larger, metropolitan areas. If we examine this 
research in depth, it may well be an artifact of certain student tendencfes. 
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Most studenrrr tenc ^ atteoC m: ns^tution of higne^ learning Wiich is 
near their Mace of -^ide^ the degree thatmral students ^orr^d 
smaller insr^^tions arrd/tr- iiTStitutions and do not attend 

metropolitan "Tnsrrtuxiras^ '-nd rxe versa, and to the degree these 
institutions T!p}y diffsr in :rje^r- rstiention rates, therr these staxrst'cs 
which were h^src on oecj- rrrsni s iircughout the Unitee: States may i3B 
misleading. Trvct is., ir a □s^fix t*o attends a stcDs university hss a 
greater chance rf not r^.-v' -tit in that state university than a 
metropolitan stcdent mo atrsiujsra metropolitan university, clearly ttoe^ 
variable of inss^su: ir? ^o": t« place of residence but the institutttit:-. 
Support for th^s: thetv^ an oe found in a variety of research project:^ 
conducted at Kansas irjacD Uniivarsity (Downey, 1978, 1980). When the 
persistence rete for students *^T)m various sized high schools was 
compared, litt-e if rf / effect was found. Further, there were few if any 
differences iTrtre p tr - fm ni r anrg. of students from rural versus metrocolitan 
areas. This ^^i^fi t^tHLto sug^st that within a single institutfar, few 
if any diffe»«^ :8S exist betweeii students from rural versus metropacitan 
areas in terr- ^ treir academic performance or persistence. 

The Ihi-r^ssr f^nal influence upon the performance of rural ymth in 
higher educa:r:tf!r is their education preparation in high school. Tne data 
we will primari'i. be dealing with was provided by the ACT office anc "^on 
Davis here in McttWEttan, Kansas (ACT, 1974). The information comes Tfnm 
the ACT test asd iss;^ questionnaire items. It is clear when one looks st 
the ACT scores of s-^udents from rural versus larger high schools that^here 
are ACT differences fn all areas. Similar differences exist for bothinales 
and females, and for students from different high school curriculum areas. 
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Differences for all ACT arsas are approximately one to two points on the 
average. These are stsristically sr^jtrr^cant results, bur the practical 
significance must be ^GBestioned. lii rnould be apparer: that the vast 
majority of rura: and r^an students naKe similar ACT scores. One would 
expect and find ^^milar'y small di nSg 'enc:::^ would exist at the university 
level. 

The result- sslf-reported hrgr pfiool grades are not quite as 
clear. In the ^ -on ACT, rural stuifents tend to report slightly lower 
grades in all -cssow : ^reas reported (i.e., math, English, social studies, 
and natural sconce. 'Hiese differences cease to exist if you look further 
at students vihrnave laken college pre" 'etory courses. Further, in data 
that I collecr?cat Kansas State Unive ity, students from rural schools 
tended to have i? sligfctrly higher self- aorted GPA's than those from urban 
areas, suggesr^T that a self-selectim process occurs for students from 
college bounds: nxi rams and students who decide to attend institutions of 
higher education. The results of this self-selection are to weed out 
students with lower high school grades. These self-selection processes do 
not seem to effect achievement test scores. 

There is evidence that rural youth generally have lower aspirations, 
are not sure of their goals in academic areas, and predict lower performance 
for themselves in college. It would appear, on the surface, that those 
students who have lower aspirations and are not sure of their goals tend not 
to apply for entrance to higher education. 

In addition to the students' lower performance in high school, rural 
youth tend to have a slightly different level of satisfaction with their 
high school experiences. Specifically, rural youth are less satisfied 
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with the variety of courses offered, the rules and regulations of the high 
school, the school's library, their lab experiences, the program for 
academically outstanding students, and programs that provide car^Esr 
counseling. On the other hand, rural youth versus urban youth are 
satisfied with the grad:TTig practices and testing procedures, anc lo 
differences existed for their satisfaction with the type of insrructron. 
To sum it up, rural youth tend to feel that their high school urograms were 
less adequate. 

If one examines these perceptions, one can see that the stasients' 
dissatisfaction tends to center upon peripheral types of programming. 
Smaller high schools can ill afford the resources required tc provide 
programs of general counseling, guidance, library facilities, and laboratory 
facilities. Also, they are less adequately equipped and sta-Pfed in programs 
for the academically outstanding. Therefore, one could suspect rural youths' 
perceptions of their high school environment are correct. 

What, then, is the expected outcome of these aforementioned difference, 
in high school achievement and perception? Studies or rural students' 
performance in higher education are scanty, to say the least. As I have 
mentioned, I have conducted studies looking at differences in college 
achievement and retention for rural versus urban students. Similarly, ACT 
differences existed for rural students attending Kansas State University. 
Specifically, rural youth were lower in all ACT areas. On the other hand, 
rural students attending Kansas State University tended to have higher 
self-reported high school grades. The selection factor v/hich seems to 
operate is one where students from rural environments attending higher 
education tend to zcxne from college preparatory programs, tend to have • 
higher levels of expectations, and tend to be more secure in their academic 



goals. Of those students survive four academic semesters at Kansas 
State University, no diffsssires in grade point between rural and urban 
students exist. Four i> L m",>jj :i! . s seems to be an appropriate point for 
checking their perfonnatxs^ since students who survive four semesters tend 
to remain in college untfl graduation. The number of students who survive 
four semesters tends to ±e similar across all levels of high school size. 
This study would suggest that, low ACT not withstanding, the rural students 
performed as well as urtaan students and remained in college at a similar 
rate. 

From the informatiun presented to this point, it appears that rural 
youth are not at a disadvantage in attending institutions of higher 
education of certain types or sizes. As I mentioned before, there is a 
tendency for rural youth to be somewhat different in their selection 
patterns from urban youth. It would appear that in choosing an institution 
'^f higher education, rural youth are maximizing their strong points. 
Specifically, rural youth may be realistic in projecting their successes in 
higher education. Success in institutions of higher learning is made up of 
a variety of factors including academic preparedness, aspiration level, 
social and academic involvement, and occupational goals. There is evidence 
that rural youth may enter institutions of higher learning slightly ill 
prepared in terms of their high school background; however, they more than 
compensate for these difficulties because they have higher levels of 
aspiration, are better prepared socially to deal with college activities, 
and are better able to identify and pursue clear goals, 

I should caution you that all of the information that I have spoken to 
you about to this point deals with groups. Any single individual could 
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break these group norms. Particularly, some rural youth do not enter 
higher education with clear goals; others will make poor choices in terms 
of the institution of higher education they attend. Still others, high ACT 
scores not withstanding, will find themselves with academic problems. There 
is little in the evidence I have discussed to this point to suggest anything 
other than slight caution, in dealing with rural youth, in their chances for 
success in higher education. 
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